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With this issue INFORMATION SERVICE begins publica- 
tion of a series of monographs on economic problems of 
outstanding interest. They will be published at frequent 
intervals during the coming year. These monographs are 
not only prepared by economists of recognized standing, 
but before publication the manuscripts are submitted for 
criticism to a group of economists, whose service in this 
editorial capacity the Department has been fortunate in 
securing. The purpose of this series of monographs is 
to present authoritative analyses of important economic 
problems and issues which have a definite bearing upon 
human relations and social welfare. Ministers and other 
religious leaders are continually finding it necessary to 


deal with questions of this kind upon which they have 
little or no precise technical knowledge. It is the hope 
of the Department in presenting this series of discussions 
to put at the disposal of ministers, teachers, writers, and 
students of social problems authoritative information 
which will make their work more effective. 


Among the subjects which are being considered for 
treatment in the series are Ethics and Economics, Inter- 
national Debts as Affecting Trade, Wages and the Family, 
Modern Methods of Taxation, Social Control of Monop- 
olies, the Railroad Problem, and the Social Significance 
of Banking. 


The British Coal Crisis 
(Prepared for the Department by Isador Lubin and Helen Everett of the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


The general strike which tied up all the more important 
British industries was the result of forces which have long 
been at work within the coal industry of Great Britain. 
The present struggle finds its proper setting only when 
seen against a background of economic changes which are 
world wide. 


Tue Rote or Coat IN THE Economic LIFE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 


rior to 1914 it was her most flourishing industry. For 
ver 100 years coal mining had been consistently growing. 
Each year had seen the opening of new mines and the 
employment of new miners and never had either the miners 
or the owners experienced a permanent check in the 
demand for their services. 


The industry employs over 1,100,000 men who, with 
their families, constitute some 10 per cent of the total 
population of the British Isles. 


The strategic place of coal in the economy of Great 
Britain is explained by the fact that coal is in many ways 
her most important export. An abundant supply of cheap 
coal was the only important gift of raw material that 
nature gave to England. Coal alone made it possible for 
Great Britain to become the “Workshop of the World.” 
In 1913 the value of British coal sold abroad and for 


' Coal is the basic factor in England’s industrial life and 
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bunkering purposes was approximately $500,000,000. Coal 
pecyed a considerable part in paying for the food which 
Great Britain must import to feed her population, and 
the raw material used by her industries. Moreover, coal 
made up some 80 per cent of the bulk cargo leaving 
British ports. Coal exports meant that British ships had 
a profitable outward cargo and could therefore afford to 
bring home at lower freight rates the food, the iron ore, 
cotton, wool, timber, hides, and oil upon which Great 
Britain depends. Exports to British colonies, to South 
America, and to the continent of Europe have been grow- 
ing regularly at the rate of about 2 million tons per year 
since 1890 and home consumption of coal has been increas- 
ing at approximately the same rate. British exports 
reached the high peak of 73 million tons in 1913 and her 
production reached the maximum of 287 million tons. 


War Time ContTROL 


Like the American coal industry the mining of British 
coal was put under the control of the government during 
the war. Formal control was assumed in 1916. Prices 
were fixed and distribution supervised by government offi- 
cials. The war drained the mining districts of many 
able-bodied men, and to replace these volunteers thousands 
of new miners came into the coal mines. The armistice 
found thousands of recruits in the positions formerly held 
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by experienced miners, and the recruits were naturally 
determined to retain their jobs if possible. The problem 
of taking care of the demobilized miners became an impor- 
tant factor in the program of the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain and in their annual conference of 1918 they 
adopted resolutions to the effect that all demobilized mine 
workers should be reinstated in the mines they had left 
at the time of enlistment. They further demanded that 
the hours of work for miners be decreased from eight to 
six and that higher wages should be granted to meet the 
increased cost of living due to the war. 

These demands were submitted to the British govern- 
ment by the Miners’ Federation, and upon the refusal of 
the government to meet them it was voted to call a strike 
of all the miners of the country. In order to avert such 
a strike, Lloyd George, then Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, succeeded in getting Parliament to establish a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Coal Trade. This 
Commission has since become known as the Sankey Com- 
mission. It consisted of representatives of the owners, 
~ the miners, and the public, with Justice Sankey as chair- 
man. The miners understood that the government would 
adopt the recommendations of the Commission whatever 
they turned out to be. The Home Secretary in discussing 
the Coal Industry Commission Bill had said, “If it turns 
out on investigation that it is for the good of the country 
as a whole that the mines should be nationalized , 
then it is a good business proposition and we should 
accept it.” 


THE SANKEY COMMISSION 


The Commission, which began its hearings in April of 
1919, made a thorough investigation of conditions in the 
coal trade and by the middle of June had issued prelimi- 
nary and final reports. The preliminary report contained 
one recommendation that was agreed to by all three 
groups. This was that legislation should be enacted 
instituting a seven-hour day for the miners. A majority 
of the Commission also recommended an increase in wages. 

The seven-hour day was accepted by the Prime Minister 
and enacted into law. The final recommendations, how- 
ever, consisted of one majority and two minority reports. 
A preliminary report signed by the chairman, Mr. Justice 
Sankey, in which he said “upon the evidence already given, 
the present system of ownership and working in the coal 
industry stands condemned,” recommended the acquiring 
by the state of all coal royalties, and paying fair compen- 
sation to the owners thereof. He recommended, further, 
that Parliament should nationalize the coal mines. Unlike 
most American mines the actual coal in the ground is in 
England the property of those who own the surface land. 
They lease out the coal to the so-called “mine-owners.” 
The mines themselves therefore are owned and operated 
by separate groups of men. The outstanding features 
of Mr. Justice Sankey’s recommendations were, in short, 
nationalization of mines and minerals. The three rep- 
resentatives of the Miners’ Federation disagreed with the 
suggestion that compensation should be paid to the mineral 
owners for the mineral rights to be acquired by the state. 
They insisted that the land owners rendered no service 
for the annual royalties of $30,000,000 which they received. 

The report of the representatives of the owners objected 
to nationalization of the mines but concurred in the sug- 
gestion for nationalization of the minerals. 


An important report was submitted by Sir Arthur Duck- 
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ham, a mining engineer who maintained that “grave losses 
to the community have been caused by lack of coordina- 
tion in the efforts of private enterprise.” He suggested 
that private ownership of the mines should be retained 
but that the industry should be run as a public utility, 
supervised by government authority. To eliminate the 
disadvantages existing in the industry, Sir Arthur recom- 
mended that a series of huge corporations be organized 
and that the mines of each district be amalgamated and 
run as single units. 


The only definite legislation resulting from the Sankey 
Commission’s report was the enactment of the seven-hour 
day. The report, however, was expected to have a far 
reaching effect upon the movement for the nationalization 
of mines. It added vital force to the miners’ demands and 
aroused public interest in the issue, so much so in fact, 
that the mine-owners have come to look upon the report 
as a great catastrophe. The miners felt that the rejection 
by the government of the recommendations for the nation- 
alization of mines was a great betrayal and they rejected 
an alternative scheme sponsored by the government which 
was essentially that proposed by Sir Arthur Duckham. 
The miners recorded “their regret that the government 
has no better scheme than the creation of great trusts to 
secure the economic well-being of the industry.” 


THE Post-WaAR PROBLEMS 


During 1919 and 1920 the coal industry existed under 
artificial conditions. A coal famine in Europe enabled 
Great Britain to exact terrifically high prices for exported 
coal. The coal consumed at home was being sold under 
controlled prices at a loss, but this was far more than 
made up out of the profits of the export trade. The state 
was receiving a large share of these surplus profits; the 
mine-owners were receiving very large dividends; the 
miners were receiving high wages. The world depression 
of 1921 was felt early in the year in the export markets 
for British coal. What had been a source of large profit 
to the state was being turned into a serious drain on the 
exchequer. The government, which had been expecting 
a continuation of artificial prosperity for several years, 
found its foreign coal markets disappearing. The policy 
of exploiting Europe’s need for coal was bringing retribu- 
tion upon the industry. American coal was becoming a 
powerful competitor and reparations coal from Germany 
was bringing down the price which British coal could 
command. It became evident that by the end of March, 
1921, the pool of profits which had been created from the 
excess earnings of the industry under control would bé 
depleted and that the policy of guaranteeing profits that 
had been in effect during the period of government control 
would play havoc with government finances. Though the 
Mining Industry Act of 1920 specified that government 
control was to continue until August 31, 1921, the govern- 
ment suddenly announced that its supervision over the 
industry would cease on March 31. 

During the war wage negotiations had been carried on 
nationally—instead of by districts as had previously been 
the custom. For several years previous to the war the 
Miners’ Federation had been pressing for national wage 
agreements, and when, after decontrol, the owners signi- 
fied their intention of returning to district fegotiations, 
the proposal led to a labor crisis. On April 1, 1921, the 
coal industry was tied up by a stoppage more complete 
than any other in its history. The miners had been depend- 
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ing upon the “Triple Alliance” of miners, railwaymen and 
dock workers formed in 1920 for aid in case of strike. 
On “Black Friday,” April 15, 1921, the railway men and 
transport workers who had issued a strike call in sym- 
pathy with the miners decided to call off their strike and 
the miners were left to fight on alone. The strike con- 
tinued until July 1. 


The miners failed to secure the national wage pool as 
well as the national wage agreement in the form in which 
they had asked for it. They did, however, secure the 
assent of the owners to an agreement that any change in 


id that the employers in each district should pool their 
income. This income was to be divided between the 
owners and the miners according to a basis nationally 
negotiated. Standard wage rates were fixed for the 
different districts and to this standard was added 20 per 
cent. The result was that a minimum wage equal to the 
existing basic rate (i.e., the pre-war standard with some 
minor adjustments in most districts) plus 20 per cent was 
fixed for different districts of the country. Corresponding 
to the standard wage there was to be recognized a stand- 
ard owners’ profit amounting to 17 per cent of the sum 
payable as standard wages. The surplus revenue of the 
industry in each district, after allowing for standard wages, 
other costs of production, and standard profits, was to be 
divided in such a way that 83 per cent of the surplus 
would be added to wages in the form of advances on the 
standard rates. The remaining 17 per cent of the surplus 

yas to go to the owners. Thus, for the first time in the 
istory of the coal trade, wages were definitely related to 
the profits of the industry. 

The agreement further specified that if at any time the 
application of the above mentioned principles resulted in 
fixing the total wage of any class of day workers at less 
than a “subsistence” wage, a district board or impartial 
chairman was to fix a rate which would bring the wage up 
to “subsistence” level and that the cost of any such allow- 
ance was to be charged as a production cost against the 
industry. 


~ 4. wage rates should be a matter of national negotiation 


Tue Loss oF BritisH MARKETS 


The agreement of 1921 was to expire in August of 1924. 
During the three years of its life radical changes took 
place in the world’s coal industry. Comment has been 
made upon the European coal shortage in 1919-1920. 
Many French mines had been destroyed. The German 
coal industry had become disorganized. The effects of 

e depression of 1921 soon disappeared, the home supply 
nd the European stocks of coal having been liquidated 
by the three months’ strike in the British coal fields. The 
demand for British coal continued through 1922, the 
providential factor in that year being a 16 weeks’ strike 
in the American coal industry. The next year saw a huge 
demand for the product of the British mines occasioned 
by the French occupation of the Ruhr. All of Europe 
needed coal and Great Britain was the logical source of 
its supply. Exports in 1923 were the largest in British 
history and totaled approximately 80 million tons. 

During this period of prosperity many forces were at 
work which were destined to bring chaos to the British 
coal industry. German mines were being reorganized. 
The mining of reparations coal and the desire to get back 
their former markets were forcing German coal magnates 
to work their collieries with a vengeance. The mining of 
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lignite coal grew by leaps and bounds. French mines, a 
large number of which had been destroyed during the 
war, were being re-equipped in the most modern fashion. 
Fuel oil had become a vital factor in the world shipping. 
The navies of the world had virtually all turned from 
coal to fuel oil. The larger transatlantic vessels had also 
turned to fuel oil. France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany, 
Sweden, and other important British customers, were 
developing hydro-electric power to an extent never equalled 
before. The production of coal in countries that had 
formerly been the principal customers of Great Britain 
had been increasing at a fast rate. India, South Africa, 
Spain, The Netherlands, and Japan, in order to avoid the 
disadvantages that they had been experiencing during and 
immediately after the war, had been developing their coal 
fields to the point where they no longer needed as much 
British coal as formerly. In addition to all of these fac- 
tors, the technicians of the world had been increasing the 
efficiency of the steam engine, by as much as 10 per cent, 
in the opinion of many experts, thus decreasing the ratio 
of fuel to power produced. 

It was not until 1924 that the effects of all of these 
changes became felt in the British coal industry. In the 
latter vear it began to be apparent that England could not 
depend upon her foreign markets to the extent that she 


formerly did. 


Tue DEMAND FOR HIGHER WAGES IN 1924 


When, in 1924, the contract of 1921 expired the owners 
demanded a revision in wage rates. It appeared for a 
time as if another strike was threatened. “The Buck- 
master Inquiry” instituted by the government brought 
forth the fact that the agreement of 1921 had failed to 
provide an adequate wage in many of the poorer districts. 
In fact, some of the workers were receiving substantially 
less than the equivalent of their pre-war earnings. 

A strike was averted by the formulation of a new agree- 
ment which increased the standard wage rates to 33'% per 
cent above the 1921 base. The distribution of surplus 
profits was changed so that the miners were to receive 87 
per cent of the surplus rather than 83 per cent as formerly. 

As the year 1924 progressed the conditions in British 
coal fields became worse. Exports continued to fall, the 
total for the vear being 18 million tons less than in 1923. 
The year 1925 saw a further decrease in exports by some 
11 million tons and a fall in production to 244 millions as 
compared with 287 millions in 1913. 


THE THREATENED STRIKE OF 1925 


By 1925 it had become apparent that there was no 
immediate relief in sight for the coal trade. As August 
1 approached, the date on which the contract with the 
miners expired, attempts were made by the owners to 
secure a reduction in wages. The miners refused to take 
a cut of a single penny. Events in July made it evident 
that a strike would occur on August 1. The miners had 
secured a promise from the railway and dock workers to 
the effect that they would refuse to transport coal should 
a break occur. To the General Council of the Trades 


Union Congress, which is the executive standing body of 
organized British labor and endowed with wide powers 
of discretion to act in industrial disputes, the miners sur- 
rendered their autonomy. On July 31, orders were issued 
to all miners that they should cease work on the first of 
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August. From the railway workers’, and dock workers’ 
headquarters came orders to refuse to handle all coal 
transported by land or sea. 


It became evident to Premier Baldwin that effective 
steps must be taken to avert a disaster. Early in July he 
had appointed the “MacMillan Court of Enquiry” of 
which H. P. MacMillan, a distinguished member of the 
bar, was chairman and Sir Josiah Stamp, president of 
one of England’s largest railways, was a member. They 
reported to him that the crisis in the industry was “to a 
large extent the creation of neither party to the dispute.” 
The Court maintained that in their opinion there was 
“considerable room for improving the efficiency of the 
industry as a whole.” They said further that the miners 
should be definitely assured of a minimum, below which 
wages could not fall. 


THE GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY AND THE ROYAL CoMMISSION 


A few hours before the strike was to have started 
Premier Baldwin broke the deadlock. He announced that 
a subsidy would be granted the industry until May 1 and 
that a Royal Commission would be appointed, thoroughly 
to investigate the whole subject of the production and dis- 
tribution of coal. On these conditions the owners with- 
drew their lockout notices which had been posted in the 
different districts of the country and the strike was 
averted. 


It was a well known fact that the coal industry had been 
losing money for almost a year. During the three montis 
ending July 1 all the coal districts but one had been operat- 
ing at a loss. The purpose of the subsidy was to enable 
the losing districts to pay existing wage rates and at the 
same time to show a profit balance. It was to give to the 
owners, by districts, the difference between the wages they 
had offered to the miners on July 1 and the wages they 
would have to pay should the terms of the 1924 agree- 
ment be continued, plus a profit of about 35 cents a ton. 
The miners therefore suffered no wage reductions. It 
was estimated that the cost of the subsidy to the govern- 
ment would be approximately $40,000,000. As a matter 
of fact the sum was more than $100,000,000. 

The Royal Commission on the Coal Industry, appointed 
in September, had as members Sir Herbert Samuel, a 
former Home Secretary; Sir William Beveridge, Director 
of the London School of Economics; Sir Herbert Law- 
rence, a banker; and Mr. Kenneth Lee, who is connected 
with the textile industry. The miners had asked that rep- 
resentatives of the owners and the workers be appointed 
to the Commission. This request was refused. The Com- 
mission after holding hearings for 33 days issued its report 


in March, 1926. 
Miners’ CASE 


The miners have refused to accept a reduction in wages 
or any lengthening of their hours. They have insisted 
that there is no relief for the coal industry outside of a 
thorough reorganization of the mining and distribution of 
coal. They have advocated that the government take over 
not only the coal in the ground itself but also the mines 
and their equipment. This proposal they submitted to 
the Coal Commission with the approval of the General 
Trades Union Council of Great Britain. They insisted 
that only by nationalization and the working of coal mines 
as large efficient units could any revival of the coal trade 
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be effected. With nationalization they tied up the develop- 
ment of the electrical industry and the building up of a 
by-product industry which would take from the coal the 
many valuable by-products which now go to waste. The 
electrical industry and the by-product industry, however, 
were to remain in private hands under the supervision of 
a government commission, 


In support of their position the miners point to an 
impressive array of evidence. Their wages are already 
too low; their work is more dangerous than it need be; 
the conditions under which they live are frequently hardly 
bearable ; and they maintain that even in these distressing 
post-war years, the industry could be made to yield reason- 
ably satisfactory conditions of life if it were more effi- 
ciently managed. 

The Miners’ Federation points out that the money earn- 
ings of their members in 1925 were about 52 per cent 
above the pre-war level while the cost of living had risen 
73 per cent. The miners’ real earnings were, therefore, 
far below the 1914 standard. Official figures show that bm 
the semi-skilled miner who worked full time in September, ; 
1925, could earn from $10 to $13 a week. The skilled # 
miner after many years of apprenticeship, if fortunate 7 
enough to get a full week’s work, could earn from $16 to ; 
$19. The owners’ demands mean a wage cut of as much * 
as $5 a week in certain districts. 

These wage rates prevail in one of the most dangerous | 
industries in Great Britain. Though accidents have been | 
decreased to a rate below that prevalent in American coal { 
mines, the miners insist that 60 per cent of the accidents | 
are still preventable. Over 1,100 miners are killed each 
year while at work. Approximately 4,500 suffer from © 
serious accidents, while over 176,000 meet with minor 7 
injuries, causing disablement for more than seven sai 
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New cases of miner’s nystagmus and other industrial § 
diseases average over 8,000 per year. “Marshal in one 
huge procession this army of bruised and broken human- 4 
ity; marshal them four men in a rank, each a yard anda : 
half apart, and you get a procession stretching a distance § 
of 45 miles. Every 15 yards of that tragic march ra 
would have an ambulance conveying a man who was seri- | 
ously injured, and every 61 yards a hearse.” Such was | 
the picture presented to a gov ernment commission in 1924 § 
by Mr. Herbert Smith, the miners’ leader. 


Nor are the low wages and the pit dangers offset by : 
pleasant living conditions. The landscape of the mining § 
districts of England, Scotland, and Wales is blurred by 
the rows of one and two room houses in which the miners 
live. Frequently these houses have been condemned by 
health inspectors, but since no other provision has been 
made for the miner, his wife and children, perhaps even | 
a lodger, must make the best of the accommodations. It § 
is no rare thing for a miner’s family to cook, eat, sleep, | 
and bathe in the same room. Modern sanitary con- § 
veniences are frequently absent except in the newer min- J 
ing villages. The miner’s wife, whose husband and sons | 
may be working on different shifts, finds little rest from | 
the perpetual grind of preparing the baths for the men 
as they come home black with coal dust from the pit. 
Steaming clothes may often be found drying before the 
same fire at which the food is being prepared. For it | 
must be remembered that only some thirty mines out of a @ 
total of 2,500 have bathing accommodations for their § 
miners. 

The miners insist that these conditions must be changed. | 
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They contend that relief may be found in channels other 
than lower wages. They see a way out through the elimi- 
nation of royalties and the development of more efficient 
management. They insist that the $30,000,000 now 
paid in royalties each year to the owners of coal resources 
is equal to an average of 50 cents a week for every person 
employed in the industry. Even this amount will be of 
considerable aid in ameliorating the situation. 


They claim, too, that inefficient management makes it 
impossible for the miner to produce to his full capacity 
and that he must frequently waste time underground be- 
cause of inefficient equipment and poor lay-out of the 
mines. They point to the slow progress in making more 
scientific use of coal and demand that more effort be 
expended in developing coke and by-products. They 
emphasize the large differences between the price of coal 
at the mine and the price to the consumer and believe that 
much of this difference may be eliminated by improved 
methods of railway transport and the elimination of excess 
middlemen. 


This conviction that the production and distribution of 
coal can be more efficiently organized, and a growing desire 
on the part of the miners for more active participation in 
industrial control has for some years focussed much of 
their energy on nationalization of the mines. It is not 
unlikely that before long this may become the paramount 
industrial issue in Great Britain. 


THE Owners’ PosITION 


The owners’ defense is an appeal to the financial facts 
of the industry. 


They contend that present finances make impossible 
either the maintenance of present wages or the building 
of new houses. As to accidents, they state that they are 
doing everything possible to insure greater safety and that 
workmen’s compensation for injuries is already costing 
them over 15 million dollars a year, or 6 cents per ton of 
coal produced. They can see no help for the miner or 
indeed for the industry until costs of production are 
decreased to the point where they are better able to com- 
pete in the world market. 

The solution of the problems of the industry as sug- 
gested to the Commission by the coal owners centered in 
their recommendation that the miners should work eight 
hours a day instead of seven. The increased output and 
lower overhead resulting from such action would, in their 
opinion, decrease costs considerably. The decrease would 
not be sufficient, however, to make it possible, in their 
opinion, to get back their lost export markets. Conse- 
quently they added that the wages of railway workers be 
decreased in order to make possible lower freight rates 
for coal shipped from the mines. Even these two ex- 
pedients would not, in their opinion, make the coal trade 
profitable. But they appeared willing to continue the 
industry on that basis. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE RoyaL CoMMISSION 


The final report of the Coal Commission contained 
many recommendations, the most important of which was 
that the ownership of the coal resources of the country 
should be taken over by the government. The Commis- 
sion, however, pronounced against the nationalization of 
the mines themselves. It insisted that nationalization was 
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not workable and that it offered no clear social gain. The 
Commission further recommended that many of the small 
present units should be amalgamated. It had found 
through its investigations that the greatest efficiency and 
lowest costs were attained in the larger undertakings. The 
Commission concluded, however, that any general measure 
of compulsory amalgamation would be mischievous. It 
recommended that legislation should provide for a com- 
pulsory transfer of interests where desirable amalgama- 
tions are prevented by the dissent of some of the owners 
or by unreasonable claims. It saw, too, in the state owner- 
ship of the coal resources a means to the promotion of 
desirable amalgamation when new leases should be granted 
or old ones renewed. 


The Commission recommended, too, that the distribu- 
tion of coal should be reorganized by the formation of 
large cooperative selling agencies and that local govern- 
mental authorities should be allowed to engage in the retail 
sale of coal. Many other recommendations relating to 
research, the establishment of pit committees in the indi- 
vidual mines, the installation of baths at the mines for 
which there is today provision for only two per cent of 
the miners, the introduction of profit-sharing schemes, the 
introduction of a family allowance system, and the pro- 
vision of dwellings, were incorporated in the report of the 
Commission. They stated that “the subsidy should stop 
at the end of its authorized term and should never be 
repeated.” 

They finally recommended that in view of the fact that 
73 per cent of the coal mined during the last three months 
of 1925 was sold at a loss, the miners be asked to take a 
wage cut. This cut would approximate about 11 per cent 
of the existing wage rates. The Commission stated that 
the existing system of negotiating wages by national agree- 
ments should be retained and that a return to the eight- 
hour day was not desirable. In fact, they saw in a return 
to the eight-hour day an increased production of some 
30,000,000 tons for which at the moment they saw no 
probable market. 


THE STRIKE 


Immediately after the issuance of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report negotiations were started between the owners 
and the miners. The owners demanded what the miners in- 
terpreted as a return to district agreements, and a decrease 
in wages. A deadlock followed and the Prime Minister 
himself took a hand in negotiations. It was essential that 
the Prime Minister find a way out of the crisis facing the 
coal industry. For the government, by subsidizing the 
industry for nine months, had become a party to the dis- 
pute equal in importance to the owners and the miners. 
The subsidy, as has been stated, had drained the treasury 
of over $100,000,000. Moreover, it was evident that a 
continuation of the subsidy would set a precedent for other 
industries that were already in a straitened financial 
condition—a precedent which no government could con- 
template with equanimity. 

The Prime Minister succeeded in persuading the owners 
to withdraw their demand for district negotiations, but 
for this demand was substituted a demand for the return 
of an eight-hour day and a 10 per cent cut in wages. Such 
a cut would have reduced wages in certain districts to an 
average as low as $11 a week. To this demand the miners 
refused to accede. They were supported in their refusal 
by other trade unions who feared that a cut of miners’ 
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wages would lead to a similar cut in other industries. 
Lockout notices had been posted in the various mines of 
the country during the last week of April. The strike 
began at midnight, May 1, and was followed, as is well 
known, by the general strike on May 3. The settlement 
of the general strike on May 12 left the mine strike in 
statu quo. 


Tue SITUATION SUMMED UP 


It may be confidently assumed that acceptance of the 
mine-owners’ terms would in itself bring no permanent 
relief to the industry. If these terms are finally forced 
upon the miners another crisis may be expected within a 
short time. On the other hand, should the miners win, 
coal mining costs would remain at their present levels and 
the industry could not keep going on a profitable basis. 
The owners’ demand for wage cuts would result in the 
reduction of costs. But it is doubtful whether the reduc- 
tion would be sufficient to offset the subsidy of about 60 
cents per ton that was paid by the government to the 
industry during the past nine months. Even though some 
foreign markets might be regained, relief would be short- 
lived. 

Should there be an increase of an hour a day in the 
British coal fields, output would be increased by about 
30,000,000 tons a year. If hours were increased without 
increased output, 130,000 more miners would be added 
to the already great army of unemployed. 

The fundamental need is a reduction in the price of 
British coal. On this all are agreed. The conflict centers 
about the question whether relief should be sought through 
lowered wages, increased efficiency, or both. The crying 
need of the industry is increased efficiency. Great Britain’s 
mines are old; many of the better seams have been worked 
out; some of her coal must travel as much as three miles 
and more underground before it reaches the surface. All 
these things have made mining increasingly difficult and 
expensive. They have necessitated more labor in getting 
the production from the face to the tipple. They have 
caused the production of the British miner to fall from 
319 tons per man per year in 1880 to 217 tons in 1925. 

If these adverse features were overcome the British 
coal trade would be considerably helped. But overcom- 
ing them means complete reorganization of the industry. 
It means an amalgamation of collieries and the adoption 
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of large scale production to a degree that has not, in the 
opinion of the recent Coal Commission, “taken place on 
any adequate scale.” It means the elimination of many 
inefficient mines. It means the use of machinery on a 
scale far greater than at the present time when over 81 
per cent of the country’s coal output is still mined by 
hand. It means the further development of mechanical 
haulage in an industry where the electric locomotive is 
virtually unknown, and the elimination of the inefficient 
system of moving mine cars by men and mules. It means, 
finally, the probable displacement of several hundred 
thousand miners, provision for whom may in itself con- 
stitute a problem almost equal in magnitude to the coat 
problem. 

Increased efficiency coupled with temporarily lowered 
wages point the way to a recovery of trade. Negotiations 
between owners, miners and the government have, how- 
ever, so far covered only a reduction in wages or a 
lengthening of hours. The terms offered by the owners 
mean that the miners alone are asked to sacrifice in the — 
present crisis. Against the lowering of a standard of life, ~ 
which it has taken a century to build up, are the shadowy 
recommendations of the Commission for increased effi- 
ciency through amalgamation and certain amenities such 
as pit head baths and vacations with pay. Nor have the 
miners received any guarantee that such improvements 
will be effected. Until there is an adequate assurance that 
the long-standing inefficiencies of the industry will be 
attacked there can be little hope of capitulation on the 
part of the miners. To ask them to take a wage cut i 
the face of such inefficiency in the industry as has beexqml) 
set forth by two Royal Commissions and to leave that 
inefficiency untouched is obviously to court disaster. 

It is to be hoped that the general strike will have 
focussed attention on the vital points at issue and that 
far-reaching changes within the industry will be effected 
in the not distant future. If this means a more economical 
and adequate production and distribution of coal, it may 
serve as a precedent for the reorganization of other British 
industries. Should this occur the strike and its attendant 
evils will not have been in vain. 


(A fuller treatment of the essential factors that bear 
upon the British coal crisis and its solution will appear in 
a volume entitled The British Coal Dilemma to be issued 
shortly by the Institute of Economics. ) 
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